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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following suggestions were prepared at the request of persons 
occupied in the management of teachers' institutes. The writer's 
design was to offer such hints as might facilitate the establishment 
of these highly useful and extensively popular institutions, in places 
where they have not yet been introduced, and serve, at the same 
time, as an aid to regularity of procedure, where they are already 
in operation. The former of these objects rendered indispensable a 
full statement of many things loag since familiar to those who have 
been engaged in the superintendence of institutes ; and the latter 
called for a minute detail of many particulars, the value of which 
may, at first view, appear slight, but which are essential to the 
practical working of a teachers' institute. 

The suggestions contained in the following pages, are derived 
from several years' experience in attending institute sessions, in 
various parts of New England. The minuter details proposed, with 
regard to matters of routine, correspond, in part, to those of the 
meetings of the Bhode Island Institute of Instruction, conducted by 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, while State Commissioner of Schools, for 
Bhode Island, and in part, to those of the Teachers' Institute of 
Hillsborough County, New Hampshire. They will be found, how- 
ever, it is hoped, to present whatever is important to the conducting 
of an institute, in any quarter where ,the friends of education are 
desirous to see one organized. 

NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
The first edition of these suggestions, having been, for some time, 
exhausted, the present has been issued with a view to supply repeated 
applications for it. The new form of this manual, will, it is thtought, 
be more convenient than the previous one. Thetontents, however, 
have been allowed to remain essentially the ^ame in both, with the 
exception of some details, which tlie present genenU knowledge of 
the design of teachers' institutes, rendet-s unnecessary. A few 
modifications, also, have been made, on sbme points, in accommo- 
dation to the present mode of conducting teaebers' institutes in the 
state of Massachmatts. 
▲2 



SUGGESTIONS 
TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 



ORIGIW OF TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 
Itrst Meeting for the purpose of an Institute. — No evert in 
the history of education in the United States, has proved so 
frnitfal in good consequences, as the successful attempt to 
originate temporary schools for teachers. . The friends of 
education, in the city of Hartfonl, are entitled to the credit 
of having heen the first to hold a session for this purpose. 
Meetings of a similar character, soon became general in 
other parts of the Union, but, more particularly, in the State 
of New York, where they were first designated by their 
present name, — Teachers' Instituted. 

CHARACTER AKD DESIGN OF THESE INSTITUTIONS. 

Institutes do not supersede Academies. — The special purpose 
of the meetings of an institute, is, to serve as a temporary 
local school for the instruction of teachers. The brief course 
of lectures and exercises, on such occasions, is not intended 
to supersede a course of academic instruction, or of regular 
training to the vocation of teaching ; whether that training 
be had in a special class at an academy, or in the more 
regular forms of professional education at a normal school. 
A teachers' institute, proposes to its students a concise course 
of instruction in the theory and practice of teaching, adapted 
to common schools. It comprehends, necessarily, a practical 
voTlew of the branches of educatioii qsubU/ taitght in mbh 
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schools, and so secures, in part, the advanta^ of direct 
instmction in these branches, to all its classes. But this 
review is unavoidably rapid and superficial, and can never 
supply the place of a thorough-going course of instmction 
in any subject. The lectures and exercises of an institute, 
involve an outline view of subjects, in the training of teachers 
to the proper modes of communicating instruction in them; 
and, thus far, they allow opportunity of presenting, in addition 
to the information contained in text books, not only ths 
recent items of intelligence regarding the progress of knowl- 
edge, in particular departments of science, but, likewise, the 
systems and methods of eminent authorities and teachers, 
respecting the best modes of giving instruction in every 
department. To this extent, teachers' institutes offer peculiar 
advantages. But they pre-suppose a previous and well-laid 
foundation of knowledge acquired elsewhere. 

Institutes are not substitutes for Normal Schools. — Nor can 
these institutions ever serve all the purposes of an adequate 
education of teachers to the business of their profession. 
Teaching is, confessedly, one of the most difficult of arts. 
The talent for it is rare ; and the training for it ought to be, 
and now is, in most enlightened communities, peculiar and 
comparatively extensive. But the session of an institate is 
necessarily brief, held merely for a few weeks, at most, 
immediately preceding the annual opening of sdhools for 
their respective seasons, in spring and autumn, or in winter; 
and they are, even then, resorted to by individuals principally 
occupied in other pursuits, previous to the opening of the 
session. The process of preparatory training, in such cases 
is, at best, like that brief one of forced work, by which the 
raw recruit is, on an emergency, hurried into the ranks of t 
▼eteran army. A hasty and imperfect drUling is then made 
to sorre ioBtead of months of delibezate preparation. Tho 
oouw thus adopted is not one of Choice bat of oxgeBi 
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necessity. It could neyer be recommended as a cnstomary 
procedure, intended to superseda regular training. 

Institutes are not superseded by Academies, or by Normal 
Schools. — ^A teachers' institute, however, while it can not 
accomplish the work of permanent professional schools, and 
can neyer interfere with the usefulness of such institutions, 
or do away the necessity of their existence^ is by no means 
superseded by them. The institute which is most useful to 
the interests of education, is, uniformly, that at "which are 
assembled the largest number of students who have been 
trained %.t a normal school. It is an opportunity of benefit, 
not merely to such teachers as have not themselyes enjoyed 
the privilege of professional training, but to the graduates of 
Bv rmal schools themselves. It elicits the best thoughts and 
besi acquirements of such individuals, and throws them into 
the common stock of professional attainment. Kever will 
the benefit of normal schools be so fully felt as when the 
auspicious day shall come, that shall exhibit an institute 
composed of teachers who have all been pupils of such 
schools. Our institute meetings will then resemble the 
professional associations of the practitioners of the medical 
art, on occasions when the lecturer of half a life-time preseiltB 
to his brethren the richest accumulations and choicest 
conclusions of such a period of observation, experience, 
reflection, reading, and practice. 

Immediate uses of Institute Meetings. — Teachers^ institutes 
serve, in the meantime, the admirable purpose of furnishing 
society with teachers who, if they have not been systemati- 
cally trained to the work of their profession, through 
successive years, are ready to enter the field of labor with, at 
least, a degree of preparation such as greatly transcends the 
measure of the past. And should the favor of the people 
throughout the United States, continue to multiply and 
sustain these useful institutions, so that all who are engaged 
in the duties of instruction should regularly receive even 
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one month's training, every year, an immense improvement 
in the condition and characMr of conunon schools, universally, 
would necessarily be the result. 

Effed of Intitules on Schools. — Teachers' institutes have, 
in the vast majority of instances, been productive of imme^ 
diate, substantial, and extensive benefit, in the improved 
condition of schools in those regions where thiey have beea 
-established, and particularly so in those where they hare 
been put on a permanent footing.* Few have, as yet,, been 
held, anywhere, but under the guidance of capaibte aad 
skilful instructors. The most eminent men, in otk^-^rofbs- 
sions besides that of instruction, have also geneveusly ra^ed 
to the aid oT education, as a common inteiest. In most 
places, institutes have, by the liberality of the State, or of 
the people themselves, acting more directly, been enabled to 
command the services of the ablest instructors in every 
department of education. The students of institutes hare,, 
accordingly, received the most exaet and extensive training 
which was practicable within a limited peridd: They have 
been impelled to the most strenuous exertions for their own. 
improvement, and have gone out to their duties, as teachers, 
with a truer insight into their art, a deeper interest in its 
results, and a conscious accumulation of resources, which 
have made their daily labor a scene of pleasuK, because one 
of success. 



* la Maine and ISvm Hampshire,, the sessions of teaetaers' insti- 
tutes, are, by lef^ialatiye enactments, placed in charge of the county 
commissioners of schools; and Massachusetts has,. in addition to its 
liberal expenditure lor normal schools, made provision for more than 
twelve institwtes^ annually, under the direction af the secretary of 
the board of education. In the states of Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Bhode Island, the institutes are held, under the supervision of the 
state superintendent of schools. There is now afforded, in conse- 
quence of these arrangements, a satisfactory assurance of the 
parmanenoy of these invaluable institutiont. 



Effects on the Community and on Education. — The sessions 
of institutes have been productive, likewise, of the best 
effects, in bringing the teacher's labors more prominently 
before the community, and conducing to the general formation 
of a higher estimation of their value, from a truer perception 
of their nature and results, as these affect the character of 
individuals and the welfare of society. The mingling of 
parents, on such occasions, with teachers and committees, 
has excited, in the minds of the first, a warmer interest in 
the intellectual and moral guardians of their children, and a 
readi^efts to listen, with favor, to broader views of education, 
and better modes of teaching, than were formerly current. 
The doors of improvement have thus been effectually thrown 
open ; and the advancement of education encounters no stop. 
Had institute meetings effected no farther good than that of 
deepening the interest of parents in the education of their 
children, their benefits would have been incalculable. 

Effect on Teachers. — But teachers themselves have also 
been extensive partakers in the good results of these 
institutions. An institute is of itself a recognition of instruc- 
tion as not merely an employment, but a " profession," — an 
occupation for which candidates must now profesa certain 
qualifications. In the establishment of an institute, a teacher 
sees the dignity of his vocation acknowledged. This single 
circumstance is a new call upon his ambition. He aspires to 
the true rank of worth in his profession, and addresses 
himself with fresh interest and zeal to its exhausting but 
honorable toils. 

Effect on Pujfils. — There k yet another class of society 
who are tenfold gainers by the action of teachers' institutes,^— 
the children at school, — ^the budding hope of every commu- 
nity. Observe where an institute session has been held, and 
you will see keener eyes and brighter faces, in the juvenile 
rows of the schoolroom. The happy impulse given to the 
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teacber^s mind, at the institate session, tells on his dafly 
teaching and government. His work has been rendered 
lighter and pleasanter to him, in all directions, than befbre^ 
He has learned how, better than ever, to succeed in kindling 
the yonng mind to ardor in the pursuit of learning r he keeps- 
the minds of his pupils pleasingly employed, as the bee* 
amid the flowers of suijanier : diligence and cheerful industry 
are the habits of his mental hive : application has become an 
intense pleasure : idleness and misconduct have been displaced 
by a genial preventive regimen: morbid reaction, with its 
legion of pains and penalties, is unknown, alike to tfeacher 
and pupil. The teacher has, in a word, become a skilful and 
a successful man in his pursuit : he loves it and all connected 
with it. He works strenuously and with delight; and the 
hours and successive days of school life, pass, in consequence,, 
pleasantly with the young. ^ 

Testimony to the good effects of Institutes, — But to enlarge, in 
this day, on the benefits attending teachers' institutes, is 
unnecessary. The uniform testimony, from all places where 
they exist, is too loud in their favor to require additional 
attestation from any individual. Were it otherwise, nothing 
could be easier than to fill up successive pages with the 
opinions of the highest official authorities, on this point, in 
all those parts of the Union where institutes have been held, 
and where state officers of education exist.* 

*S%e the able and eloquent reports of the Hon. Horaee Mann, 
and of Rev. Dr. Sears, secretaries of the Massachusetts board ot 
education ;— of the Hon Henry Barnard, state superintendent of 
schools, in Connecticut ;— of Professor Haddock, and the Bev. Mr. 
Rust, state commissioners of schools, in New Hampshire ;— of Prof. 
Woodman, seoretary of the recently organized board of education, 
in the same state;— of the Hon. £. M. Thurston, state superintendent 
of schools, in Maine ;— of the Hon. E. R. Potter, state commissioner 
of schools, in Rhode Island ;— and of tlie state and county saperin- 
tendents of schools, in New York.' 
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But the design of the present publication will be better 
6ervod by proceeding, at once, to a brief e^osition of the 
actual operation and business of a teachers' institute, as 
conducted in those instances under the writer's observation, 
in which the objects of such an association seem to have been 
most fully accomplished. 

PLACES OF MEETING. 

Disadvantages of cities or large towns, and of small villages. — 
It has, on due trial, been found advisable to avoid the 
extremes of two very different locations for an institute, — 
large towns and small villages. The former are unsuitable, 
equally, from the difficulty of securing, in such circumstances, 
the seclusion and undivided attention requisite, as conditions 
of close attention and effective application to study, and that 
of exemplifying in cities modes of instruction and exercise 
adapted to district schools,— the main aim of a teachers' 
institute. Villages, on the other hand, of very limited size, 
are, for the most part, not adequately furnished with conve- 
nient buildings, or arrangements adapted to the instruction 
of large classes, — not to speak of the great difficulty of 
procuring the requisite accommodations for even the tempo- 
rary reception of the number of persons usually assembled 
at an institute, and to whom it is important to have their 
lodging-place situated near to the building in which they are 
to attend their meetings. 

Proper situation for an Institute session. — The most favorable 
situation for holding an institute, is a place which is naturally 
firee from the two extremes of disadvantage which have ju^t 
been mentioned. The preference, otherwise, is in favor of a 
tillage or town containing an academy, or a high school, 
accesaible to the institute. The advantage of a hall and 
claas-rooms of sufficient dimensions for the health. convc< 
nienoe, and Qomfort of the members of nnmeront cUfsei, is 
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thus secnred. The lectnrera and instnicton are, also, thva 
properly accommodated, and enabled to conduct their various 
operations effectively, and with despatch. The desks, the 
writing materials, the black-hoard, and the other apparatus 
of the academy, are found, on such occasions, invaluable aids 
to both teachers and taught. It forms an additional recom- 
mendation of a place, with reference to the holding of an 
institute, if it contains a meeting-house, or other edifice, 
sufficiently large to accommodate the evening meetings, aX 
which it is customary to have a numerous attendance of 
parents and« other members of the community, to partake 
occasionally in the conversation, discussions, or other business 
of the hour, and to enjoy the pleasure of listening to lectures 
of a more generally intenesting and popular character than 
those which occupy the hours of the day, and are designed 
more particularly for the professional purposes of teachers.* 
Advantages of circulating, — While it is a matter indispen- 
sable that institutes should be held in places where proper 
conveniences can be enjoyed, it is not less a requisite to their 
success, that they be not confined to one spot for their 
meetings. It is important to their prosperity, in every point 
of view, that they be brought fully before the whole people, 
in every part of the country. They must be rendered easily 
accessible, so far as may be, to every parent who is willing to 
make a reasonable exertion to attend them. Nor does it, in 
this respect, make any difference whether the state, the 
county, or the neighborhood, furnish the means of maintain ing 
institutes. The policy of the teacher, and of the friend or 
gmcrdian of education, and the interest of the parent and of 
his children, are, in all cases, one and the same, <Tn this poiat. 
We b^u^Uippropriate and accumulate, before we can diffuse, 

•X tofW% hall, ihaagti len oonvenient than an academy, is, soma- 
tIflMSi im4v4o sects Uie peipow ofiBitiliita ouetiBsi. 
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nd that we may diffase. In the unselfish relations of 
0dacation, it is, happily, the fact, that we cannot do the 
fonner without doing the latter. Mind is radiant. All 
intellectnal advantages are so many reflecting surfaces ; the 
moment you can say "they are mine," that moment you 
begin to act on them, and transfuse them into your relations 
to others. 

In those instances in which a preference may be justly 
claimed by a given place, in consequence of liberal expendi- 
ture, with a view to secure the advantages attending the 
session of an institute, such preference must, of course, be 
recognized. But the wide diffusion of the benefits of improved 
education, being the great end of teachers' institutes, the 
more widely these institutes circulate, within their proper 
sphere of county, or other definite region, the more surely 
wiU such benefits be realized. 

' Another argument, and one of a difi^erent character, ought 
not, in this matter, to bo without its due weight. The 
interest taken in the meetings of teachers' institutes, through* 
ont the country, has been such that the inhabitants of towns 
and villages have uniformly come forward, with a liberal 
hospitality, to receive and entertain the numerous professional 
visitants attracted by such occasions, often without even a 
remunerating chaige to defray expenses incurred, sometimes 
to a large amount beyond the usual requisitions of hospitality. 
To equalize, in part, at least, the burden thus so willingly 
borne, would seem a natural suggestion of proper consid* 
eration ; and the holding of the sessions of institutes on the 
principle of rotation, at different places, successively, becomes 
thus equally a matter of courtesy to earnest applicants, and 
of due regard to the domestic convenience of the inhabitants 
of places in which institutes may be advantageously held. 



CHOICE OF TIME FOR SESSIONS AND BUSINESS. 

Season for Jiolding a session. — The season usually found 
most convenient for holding the meetings of an institute, is 
about a fortnight, or, if practicable, three weeks, preceding 
the customary opening of schools, in spring, and in autumn 
or winter. Sufficient time is thus allowed for a session of a 
fortnight's duration, or as nearly so as the distance from 
which some members have to come, will permit, in consistency 
with their presence at the opening of their schools. An 
advantage, however, is always derived from the circumstance 
of the institute being held as near as convenient to the actual 
time for the opening of schools; since teachers are thus 
enabled to carry, at once, into practice the principles which 
have been inculcated at the institute, and to commence their 
labdrs under the influence of all the salutary impressions of 
such occasions fresh upon their minds. 

Duration and frequency of sessions. — The shortest period 
hitherto proposed for an institute session, is, with the excep- 
tion of a very few cases, one week. Sessions held for even 
this brief space, effect much good, although limited to but 
an annual recurrence. Still, they accomplish little, compared 
to semi-annual sessions of a fortnight, each, which give to 
every zealous teacher to whom they are accessible, tbe 
advantage of a course of ten or twelve lectures, accompanied 
by appropriate practical exercises, on the prominent parts of 
all or most of the subjects in which he is expected to give 
instraction, in the discharge of his daily duties in the 
schoolroom.* Some teachers prefer t© attend both the 
spring and the autumn sessions of institutes held sufficiently 
near to them, and thus enjoy the benefit of one entire month, 

* In states iu which normal schools exist, to an adequate extent^ 
the sessions of teachers' institutes may justly be limited to a shorter 
period than in those in which no provision is made for the instruo- 
tlon of tMobera, but that of the institntes themselves. 
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of everjr yeax. devoted to self-improvement, with rcfercoce to 
the business of their profession. 

In sessions of only one week, or a few days, on the other 
hand, less systematic instruction can be obtained. A few 
points only, in sucH cases, can be touched upon : nothing, of 
whatever importance, can be dwelt upon : there can be but 
Uttlc exemplification, and little of that thorough training 
which is one of the principal ends of an institute."* 

Another obvious advantage of two semi-annual sessions 
•ver a single annual one, is, that this arrangement greatly 
facilitates the adaptation of instruction at an institute to the 
natural difference of branches, stages, and methods of 
teaching, in summer and in winter schools. Adaptation, 
however, becomes impracticable when an institute session is 
very brief; and the class of teachers, and the stage of 
education, which are then likely to be comparatively slighted, 
in hurrying over the ground, are precisely those which stand 
most in need of close attention, — viz : the elementary. 

The advantage of double sessions, within the year, is very 
great, in relation to that class of teachers which institutes 
are peculiarly bound to aid, — those of the female sex. Few 
female teachers, in comparison, can afford themselves the 
•benefit of professional education at normal schools. But 
4W0 or three years' attendance at well conducted institutes, 
will prove no contemptible substitute for such opportunities ; 
.and, particularly, where the sessions of an autumn as well as 
A spring institute, are within reach. It is needless to dwell 
here on the extent to which our primary schools may be 
benefited by securing such aids to their progress. The 

* In states which are provided with normal schools, the instruction 
at teachers' institutes, may dispense with the lorms of lecturing and 
tridning, and be limited to that of model teaching, as the most 
cffloaoioos method of aocomplishiof the purpose of a temporary 
sebool tor teachers. 
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results of the measure, where observed for eren one year, are 
universally acknowledged to be, in the highest degree, 
beneficial and encouraging. 

ALLOTMENT OF TIME FOB DAILY SESSIONS. 

Different portions of the day. — It has, after a full experiment, 
been found advisable to divide the whole time of a week's or 
a fortnight's session into three daily sessions ;^-one, of from 
three to four hours, in the forenoon ; another, of three hours, 
in the afternoon ; and a third, of from one to two hours, in 
the evening. The advantages of such an arrangement are, 
that as much business as practicable may be accomplished 
within the period of the session ; and yet both teachers and 
taught not become exhausted by attempting too much, and 
enduring beyond their strength. The regular diminution of 
the length of the sessions, from the earliest to the latest in 
the day, favors the energy and freshness of mind in both 
parties, and meets, also, the proper consideration of the 
circumstances of a mixed audience, in the evening exercises, 
which could not be expected to sustain the continuous 
attention prompted by the professional zeal of teachers, in 
their more immediati objects. 

The number of hours in the day, which are, according to 
the arrangement mentioned, assigned to instruction and 
exercises, is adapted to the comparatively brief period during 
which an institute remains in session. Application, so close 
and so extended, could not, of course, be recommended for 
longer periods of session^ But the teachers who become 
members of an institute, are Usually desirous of accomplishing 
all they can, within the time rendered available to them. 
Their zeal and earnestness, in all cases, carry them through, 
without flagging \ and those whose duty it is to give instruc- 
tion, on such occasions, are happy to meet such feelings with 
a corresponding spirit, on their part, and to crowd into the 
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brief period of a session, all the instruction which experience 
and skill in selecting and condensing, enable them to oifer. 
Nor do even nine hoars a day, of close application, ever seem 
long to either party. The variety of subjects of attention^ 
proper change of employment, the rotation of lectures and 
exercises, and the continual accession of fresh forms and 
modes of instruction, with the perpetual succession of 
different teachers in the separate branches, — all tend, in a 
well conducted institute, to keep the faculties in wakeful and 
pleasing action, and to save them from exhaustion by undue 
continuance and pressure of the same subject, the same 
^xercise, or the same teacher. 

HOURLY 6UBDIVISI0X OF TIME DURING THE DIFFERENT 
PORTIONS OF THE DAY. 

The forenoon, afternoon, and evening sessions, are usually 
Subdivided as follows ; but Ijiis arrangement is liable to be 
modified, to meet the exigencies of peculiar circumstances : 

A forenoon session of three and a half hours, commencing, 
say, at 8 1-2 o'clock, allows convenient and suitable time for, 

1. Devotional exercises^ consisting of the reading of a 
passage of scripture, the singing of a hymn, and the offering 
of prayer ; — all of which should, on such occasions, be brief, 
as well as appropriate ; not extending beyond fifteen minutes : 

2. The arrangement of any practical business which the 
regulation of the institute may require,"^but limited to 
fifteen minutes : 

3. A practical lecture, or other teaching exercises,— 
occupying fifty minutes : 

4. A recess, of ten minutes :* 

5. A second exercise of fifty minutes : 

6. A second recess, of ten minutes : 

*The time for the commenceiuent and for the close of recess, is 
usually Indicated by a small bell, in charge of the " monitor of 
time." 

Bl 
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7. A third exercise, of one hour, or of fifty minutes,— in 
case of any urgent occasional business. 

On occasions on which there happens to be an extra 
number of lecturers or instructors, it may be necessary, 
during part of the day, to reduce the time assigned to each 
exercise from fifty to twenty-five minutes. 

It is customary to close the forenoon exercise at 12 o'clock, 
and, allowing one hour and a half of intermission, to resume 
exercises at 1 1-2 P. M. 

The afternoon session is conveniently arranged thus : 

1. Half an hour assigned to the transaction of indispensable 
occasional business : reports of critics, or monitors, embracing 
remarks on propriety of expression and deportment, — 
including errors in grammar and pronunciation, or failures 
in point of school duty.* 

2. Lecture, or exercise of fift^ minutes. 

3. Recess, of ten minutes : 

4. Second lecture, or exercise of fifty minutes : 
.5. Recess, of ten minutes : 

6. Lecture, or exercise of half an hour : 

The afternoon exercises close at 4 1-2, so as to leave 
sufficient time for recreation and rest, before the exercises of 
the evening. 

The evening exercises usually commence at 7 o'clock, and 
consist of one or two lectures, as the supply of lecturers 
may render advisable. In the latter case, a recess, of five 
minutes, intervenes between the lectures, for singing, or 
conversation. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 
Hour of m€efm5r,.^Half past eight o'clock is chosen as the 
commencing hour, that time may not, on the one hand, be 
lost from the purposes of the institute, and that it may not, 

* See dntiei of " oommittees of criticism,'' on a subsequent page. 
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on the other, be withheld from the personal uses of the 
members, individually, as regards oppoftunity of the bodily 
exercise requisite for sustaining the exertions and the seden- 
tary confinement of the day. A portion of the time between 
breakfast and the daily opening of the institute, is also 
required, occasionally, for the meetings of committees, and 
t&r other objects of a similar character. 

Devotional Exercises. — ^A great mistake has sometimes been 
made, in regard to the reading of the scriptures, by making 
it, more or lesS) a class exercise for improvement in reading, 
and a subject for criticism. Such a practice is utterly 
incompatible with a devotional use of the sacred volume, in 
which the whole soul of every reader should bo intently 
fixed on the spirit of the passage which is read. To prevent 
the possibility of this exercise being performed in the mood 
of intellectual or professional purposes, merely, it is desirable 
that either the president, or one of the resident local clergy- 
men of the place where the institute is held, or one of the 
instructors of the institute, should conduct the exercise, 
whether the reading is done by his own voice singly, by those 
of the institute simultaneously, or by his leading, and theirs 
repeating. At some institutes, one, at others, another of 
these modes is preferred. 

The opening prayer of the day is usually made by the 
president^ if a clergyman, or by one of the local pastors or 
preachers, or, in absence of such persons, by one of the 
instructors or other members^ invited by the presiding officer. 
In the last mentioned case, a preference is properly shown 
for any individual who belongs to the sacred profession. 

Occasional business^ miscellaneous questions^ or extemporaneous 
addresses.* — The fifteen minutes following the devotional 

'^This scheme of arrangement of time and exercises, does not 
apply to the Jirst day of a session. The order for that day is men- 
tioned by itself, on a subsequent page. 
b2 
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exercises, which were mentioned as allowed for the arrange- 
ment of occasional business, may, when not needed for such 
purposes, be occupied in answering miscellaneous questions, 
proposed orally or in writing,* by the members of classes, to 
the instructors who have charge, respectively, of the different 
branches of education taught at the meetings of the ihstitute.t 
Such questions usually embody the doubts or difficulties of 
individuals, on subjects or modes of instruction which may 
not have been discussed in any lecture, or exemplified to a 
satisfactory extent. The answers to these inquiries, when 
given in the presence of all, become, not unfrequently, of 
great value to many besides those who proposed them. The 
practice of proposing questions in this way, insures to every 
member of an institute the benefit of having his peculiar 
difficulties solved, which might not be the case in merely 
hearing^ a general course of lectures, or performing a 
prescribed routine* of exercise. 

In the absence of all such occupations as have been men> 
tioned, the portion of time now referred to, is improved, by 

*The latter of these modes is usually preferred by female teachers ; 
and the written questions are deposited on the desk of the president) 
and by this officer handed to the class instructor in the department 
to which the question pertains, A proper box of deposit is some- 
times provided for the reception of written questions, and placed 
permanently in a convenient accessible spot, near the door of the 
hall, or in front of the president's desk. 

t To avoid confusion, and to secure intelligence and despatch, — 
results important in all public meetings for business, but particularly 
so in the brief sessions of an institute,— it is advisable to apply the 
distinctive designation of dass instructors to the persons who have 
charge of institute classes, and that of dass members to those who 
are taught in such classes. To call the former " teachers " merely, 
and the latter "members." always creates confusion and need of 
explanation. Both are teachers by profession ; and both are, some- 
times, members of the institute. 
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the president, or one of the class instractors, in making 
brief remarks on the following and similar topics ; the order, 
arrangement, and management of schools, with reference, 
more particularly, to the best modes of exerting a moral 
influence on the heart and the habits of pupils, in and out of 
school, at the moment, and for life. 

This portion of time is, at some institutes, filled up by the 
class instructors, in rotation, — or by class members whose 
experience or skill in any part of school business, is known 
iif^to be peculiar, — in statements and suggestions, made extem- 
poraneously, on points of professional experience, interesting 
or important, in the estimation of the individual. On some 
occasions, this early season of the day's occupation, is turned 
to good account by brief oral i^marks, from the president, or 
one of the class instructors, on such subjects as the following : 
the duty of self-cultivation and professional study, on the 
part of teachers ; the peculiar difficulties of the business and 
circumstances of the profession *, the relation in which the 
teacher stands to his pupils, to their parents, and to the school 
committee, as well as to the community amid which he 
labors, and the influence which he necessarily exerts, for good 
or evil, on his country. The time immediately following 
devotions, when thus occupied, represents, to the teacher, a 
(Corresponding briefer portion of time, devoted to moral and 
religious inculcation, in his own accustomed sphere of daily 
duty in the schoolroom. 

Lectures^ and other exercises, — The lectures delivered at 
teachers' institutes, comprise usually a concise review of the 
prominent elements of particular branches of education, bat 
dwells to greater or less extent, according to the judgment 
of the lecturer, on the peculiar difficulties of the subject 
itself, and on the best modes, in his opinion, of teaehing the 
whole science treated of in his lecture, or whatever part of 
it he deems it advisable to select. The lecturer sometimes 
33 
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suspends his statements, and intersperses them with qaestions, 
to be answered simultaneous by his class, or singly, as he 
may prefer, for the purpose of ascertaining, as far as practi- 
cable, that his ideas are apprehended aright by all whom he 
addresses. On particular points , he may judge it advantageous 
to exemplify instruction, by practical exercises in which he 
calls his class to unite, or to recite in turn. With a view to 
the more effectual illustration of methods of teaching, he 
may select, from any conveniently accessible school, a class 
of young pupils, to serve as a model for details of practical 
training and drilling, and add an exercise, with them, to those 
which he has had performed by the members of the institute. 
An hour so occupied, is spent without fatigue, as the variety 
of exercise secures and sustains attention, without exhaus- 
tion; while a continuous lecture of an hour, unbroken by 
any change in the mode of mental action, in both hearer and 
speaker, is less interesting and less impressive, and, towards 
the close of a session, more particularly, becomes wearisome. 
Brief, practical lectures, with copious examples, and exercises, 
«re uniformly found best adapted to the purposes of an 
institute, in which the main object of the students is to learn 
how to tecuAy to the best advantage. 

Recesses. — ^A recess of ten minutes now follows the lecture. 
This interval is intended for the important purpose of relaxing 
the attention, and resting the mind. It should also be 
regarded as expressly devoted to conversation, to exercise 
and recreation, or, at least, to change of attitude and motion, 
to ventilation of the hall, and whatever else may contribute 
to renovation of body and mind, and the due exhilaration of 
the animal spirits, as natural aids to lively and %amest 
attention, in proper season, and of sustained and' vigorous 
application to mental employments. 

The neglect of the proper use of recess-times, is always 
injurious to the individual, and detrimental to the life and 
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business of an institute. A morbid disincUnatioa to activity 
and healthfal exercise, is one of the worst symptoms that a 
teacher can manifest. A dull school is the sure appendage 
to a dull teacher. No person, in any pursuit, needs such a 
superabundance of animal life and power, in the discharge 
of daily duties, as a teacher, whose duty it necessarily is, 
during school hours, always to sustain, sometimes to with- 
stand, sometimes to excite, sometimes to subdue, the pressure 
' of several scores of juvenile nervous atmospheres, yet to 
preside over all with a most effectual but genial sway. 

At some Institutes, there is a culpable negligence allowed 
in regard to ventilation and exercise, which is extremely 
injurious to health and mind, on the part of teachers and 
taught. At others, this matter is properly taken under the 
cognizance of a " committee of arrangements ;" and the 
results, in comfort, and every other advantage, are hourly 
perceptible to all concerned. 

At some institutes, an erroneous zeal for improving timCf 
leads some, if not all the members, to fill up the recesses 
with music. This is quite a mistake. Mhsic is too noble an 
art to be thrown into the byplaces and odd comers of time, 
in this way. It merits the best efforts of all who practise it ^ 
and to degrade it, as is sometimes done, by reducing it to a 
mere accompaniment to clapping the hands and stamping 
with the feet, during the performance of bodily exercise, is 
an abuse against which every lover of music should firmly 
protest. 

To one song, regularly and properly sung, at the beginning 
of a recess, during the prevalence of order and stillness, 
there can be no objection. But, on the other hand, delightfhl 
as music is, to all human beings, it should not be suffered to 
displace the immediate demands of our nature for air and 
exercise, as a relief from sedentary application. It might 
he a. useful as well as agreeable exercise, to have every lectttr» 
preceded by a. school song. 
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First dauf of a session, — On this occasion, the arrangements 
necessary for opening the institute, cause a difference, in the 
assignment of hours, during the forenoon, from tlie regular 
routine of dailj practice,-*— with the exception of the devo- 
tional exercises and the recesses, together with the last 
lecture hour, or the last two hours^ which mav be the same, 
on that occasion, as on other days. The occasional business 
of the first forenoon, consists in entering the names, and 
assigning the numbers of members, for convenient reference 
in seating and classification ; the appointing of committees, 
the reception and assignment of members, with reference to 
their personal accommodation during the session, &c. 

The early part of the first forenoon is sometimes occupied 
with whatever observations the president sees fit to make to 
the institute, in its professional capacity, concerning the 
arrangements made for instruction, as regards either lectures 
or exercises ; the anticipated progress of the membci-s ; their 
duty in relation to punctuality, order, and system, in their 
attendance and application : and, in a word, w}iatever would 
constitute the spirit and substance of an opening address at 
the commencement of a session in any institution devoted to 
purposes of mental culture. The oral and extemporaneous 
remarks made on this occasion, are appropriately more direct 
and familiar, and more strictly professional in their objects, 
than those embodied in the regular opening address of the 
session, which is sometimes delivered in the evening, at a 
place adapted to a larger and more general audience. Such 
addresses have, in some instances, embraced in their scope, 
the relations of parents and committees, aiid the whole 
community, not less than teachers, to the general subject of 
education, as well as to the operation of teachers' institutes. 

A hymn, at the close of the afternoon, is not indispensable; 
since the exercises of the day are not fully closed at an 
institute, till the end of the evening session. Still, it ia 
desirable that it should be retained, P9 ^e model of tlie 
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closinf liymn of the day at school. Teadiers may 4o much 
to cherish hallowed associations in their pupils, by the daily 
observance of this exercise; and they may do mnch to 
cultivate a general taste for music in society, by merely 
allowmg their pupils the pleasure of joining, either under the 
guidance of the teacher or of one of their own number, in 
an appropriate school song, before dismission. 

Miscellaneous Exercise. — The last half hour of the afternoon 
session, is, sometimes, advantageously occupied with state- 
ments, from members, in succession, of their accustomed 
modes of teaching and government, and of expedients which, 
in given cases, they have found advantage in adopting, with 
a view to accomplish the various purposes of school education. 
The experience of one member, thus becomes the common 
property of all. 

Evening sessions. — The hour for the first €rv«aiing exercise, 
is assigned as late as 7 o'clock, to allow due time for exercise 
and recreation, between the close of the afternoon session, 
and the commencement of that of the evening. It is exceed- 
ingly important to the health, animation, and mental energy 
of both the teachers and the taught, in the classes of an 
institute^ that every proper opportunity be embraced for 
sustaining and renovating the vigor of body and mind, in their 
natural and appointed union. The intellectual excitement 
and activity, kept up by the exercises at these meetings, 
together with the unavoidable sedentary confinement attend- 
' ing them, demand all practicable aids to the healthy tone of 
the whole system. 

Another reason for not hurrying on the evening exercises, 
is the great advantage, as already mentioned, of allowing 
time for cultivating, at institute meetings, the spirit of social 
«nd friendly feeling among teachers, as tending to lead them 
to cheerful and effective co-operation in united efforts for the 
advancement of education, as well as their own mutual and 
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professional benefit. A part of the crening intenalssioit 
should be attentively devoted to the cultivation of acquain- 
tance and intimacy between the members of every institute, 
and especially those who expect to be employed in the same 
town or neighborhood, with a view to the objects formerly 
mentioned. 

Opening Lecture, — The first hour of the evening of the 
first day of a session, is most advantageously occupied, — 
after introductory devotional exercises, — ^by a general lecture 
from the president, from any prominent friend of education^ 
in any profession, or from one of the class instructors, on the 
general subject of education, with reference to parents, and. 
all others who are interested in its diffusion and advancement, 
as well as teacliers themselves; so as to aid in deepening and 
extending the interest taken in schools and institutes, 
throughout the 'community in which they are situated, and 
on whose vital prosperity they exert so powerful an influence^ 

Music. — It is customary to have a school song, or other 
piece of music, precede the evening lectures. The music, in 
this case, is sometimes vocal, sometimes instrumental, 
sometimes both; — sometimes, also, it is volunteered by a 
local choir, or by a temporary choir of the institute members- 

The first hour of the first evening having been occupied as 
mentioned, the lecture hour of all subsequent evenings, is 
most usefully occupied by the class instructors, each, in turn, 
giving a popular and interesting lecture, on such branches of 
his particular department of teaching, as seem to him bestr 
adapted to the general purpose of creating a strong interest 
in his subject, not only in the minds of teachers, but or 
parents, and all whom it is desirable to engage in active 
exertion for the good of schools, the difiusion of the benefits 
of education, and the upholding of these invaluable aids to- 
the instructors of our common schools, — teachers' institutes^ 

On such occasions, a class instructor sometimes prefers to^ 
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embrace, in his address, topics not immediately connected 
with his particular department of teaching at the institute, 
but such as are important to teachers and parents, on the 
broader grounds of general information and salutary impres- 
sion. 

The lecture of each class instructor, however, tells with 
more directly useful effect, when he stands, for the time, as 
the representative of his immediate department, since he is 
thus enabled, ip the general scope of a popular lecture, to 
throw off the professional shackles of his favorite themes, 
and to expatiate in the region of the pleasures as well as the 
uses of knowledge. Such a lecture necessarily tends to 
enlarge and relieve the mind of the professional teacher; it 
aids him in giving attractive interest to hfls own daily lessons 
in school; and it tends to indicate to parents the recent 
advances in some departments of knowledge, and the heavier 
load of dmy thus laid on the teacher, as well as the greater 
value given to the blessing of a good education. • 

Time for dose of evening, exercises. — The evening exercises 
it is important to have closed early, both with a view to 
avoid the evils of exhaustion,- by which the members of the 
institute would become unfitted for the duties of the session, 
and to allow persons from a distance to reach their homes in 
season. The attractive character of the evening exercises 
usually brings many individuals to attend them, from consid- 
erably distances, without^ as well as with^ advantages for 
conveyance. 

Conversational statements and discussions. — The second hour 
of the evening session, when there is not a second lecture, 
may be occupied by the class members themselves, discussing 
subjects interesting to teachers, and stating their own expe- 
rience, and observation, individually, with regard to methods 
of teaching and governing. If such statements and discussion 
lead to debate, it infuses a desirable life into the exercise. 
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But a formal " debate " is usually little better than a tedious 
waste of time. 

On the first evening of the session, it is well for the class 
instructors to set the example of the conversational exercise 
just mentioned : so as to facilitate the endeavors of the class 
members to render this hour of the evening session a useful 
and productive one. On other occasions, the class instruc- 
tors may aid by leading the conversation, or by suggesting 
topics. 

During this hour, the president invites parents and 
committees to participate freely in the conversation and 
discussion, — a highly important end of these evening sessions. 
The evening exercises are sometimes closed with a brief 
hymn, 

OFFICERS.*— 2%« ^President. 
The president of a teachers' institute, peifoams aU the 
usual duties of such an office in other associations, and, 
during the sessions of the institute, exercises all the custom- 
ary control and direction devolved, elsewhere, on the president 
of a college, or the principal of aVacademy, — in arranging 
the business of the various departments oR instruction, 
assigning hours for given subjects, maintiaining the requisite 
xjrder for the prompt and effectual performance of the duties 
both of the class instructors and the class members. The 
president, when desirous of obtaining a substitute in the 
chair, appoints, for the purpose, as vice-president, one of the 
class iustmctors. 

COMMITTEES.t 
The temporary offices of a teachers' institute, at its 
sessions for instruction, are usually the following : 

* Usually tbd state oreonnty superintendent of schools. 
tThe election of committees should form part of the pnustfo^l 
^msineas for ^e early pai^<of the first day of the session. 
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A Committee of Reception ^ 
consisting of two members, appointed from the teachers of 
the place, — one to attend to the reception and introduction 
of the female teachers, and another to discharge the same 
duties to those of his own sex; it being customary, at 
institute sessions, to appropriate one side of the hall to 
female teachers, distinctively ; as this arrangement is found 
most agreeable to them. 

The duty of the " committee of reception," at the opening 
of a session, is to take convenient seats, near the doors of 
entrance, and, as the class membei's arrive, to conduct them 
to their seats, as numbered, and to invite each one to place 
his or her name on a list, properly prepai*ed and numbered 
1, 2, 3, &c., onward to 100 or 200, as the expectation of 
attendance may be, so that each member may have a nun4)er 
opposite to his or her name, for convenience in classification 
and arrangement. This list, which is designed to be copied 
daily, or twice a day, and handed to the recording secretary 
for transcription, should contain four columns, — one for the 
numbers, one for the full name of each person,^ one for ]iig 
or her habitual place of residence, and one for cases in which, 
it is practicable for the teacher to give the town and district 
in which he or she expects to teach, after the close of the 
session of the institute. The committee should be careful to 
hand each member his or her number, at the time of record- 
ing, as it prevents forgetfulness, mistakes, and consequent 
confusion, in classifying and in recitation. It is of great 
consequence to the orderly progress of business, at an 
institute, that every member have a permanent seat appro- 
priated to him or her, exclusively, during the session. Every 
seat should be numbered for the occasion. 

*The common practice, of writing the initials, only, of the first 
and second name, does not serve the purpose ; as it does not d^g- 
WtB distinctly the male and female menij^ers on the list 
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- On the cbmmittev of reception devolves, also, the duty of 
making all the members •f the institute personally acquainted 
with each other, — an indispensable part of the benefits of 
associating at institutes. This duty is conveniently attended 
to at recess-timesi 

If the members arrive in too large numbers, at first, to 
Admit of entering their names, in the manner already men- 
tioned, the duty of the committee of reception is then^ at 
the first oppoMunity proper for sttch a purpose,— usually on 
the close of the opening devotional exercise, — to pass, in 
dilence, from seat to seat, his numbered list, and have all the 
members present entei* their names, &Ci, as mentioned, and, at 
the same time, give evefy one the number Opposite to his or 
her name, on t separate slip of paper, so as to prevent its 
being forgot. All the recess-times from instruction, or 
general exercised, during the first few days of a session, are 
in addition to other times, used as pitoper opportunities fbr 
this business. Members who happen to arrive later than the 
regular opening of the session, should be met by the com- 
mittee, at the door, and conducted to the proper seat, 
according to the number of the individuals name on the list. 

Another duty of the committee of reception, is, at every 
recess-timC) or before and after teaching hours,— as well as 
at times expressly assigned, according to the programme of 
time and occupatioUj^-^to introduce the members to the local 
" committee of arrangements," (whose ofiice is to be imme- 
diately described,) the members reminding him, if necessary, 
of their names, and he receiving their numbers, as a check, 
in such instance, of intimation to himself how many remain 
to be attended to, in this way. 

At the close of every recess-time, the additions to the list 
should be handed to a recording secretary, to be transcribed. 
Committee of Arrangements. 

Tkeir duty of receiving and accommodating members. — A second 
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elasd df tenlporary officers of a teachers' institnte, is the 
"committee of arrangements," consisting of one or mord 
inhabitants of the place in which the institute is held, from 
among thos.o who are disposed to render to the cause of 
education the service of furnishing members who come from 
a distance, the requisite accommodation of lodging rooms 
and board. The committee of arrangements, when individ- 
uals are introduced to them by the committee of reception, 
accompany them or direct them to the houses of the families 
with whom they are to be accommodated. 

It is usually found convenient fbr the committee of 
arrangements to go about, as early as practicable, and make 
a list of all the inhabitants who are disposed to entertain 
teachers at their houses, and to ascertain, and liote on the 
list, what number each family proposes to accommodate^ 
By checking this list, as fast as they dispose of individuals 
introduced to them, they are enabled to avoid loss of time 
and inconvenience to all parties. 

Inviting and vxxiting on Visitors. — Another duty of the 
committee of arrangements, is, to make the requisite 
arrangements for inviting parents, and the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood, generally, to come to the meetings of the 
institute, as visitors. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
this vital condition of the prosperity of teachers' institutes, 
as well as the general iuterests of education. The teacher, 
in his daily work at school, can do little, without the 
co-operation of parents and the community in which he 
teaches. With such aid, he can efi'ect all that human 
agency can; and the -sessions of an institute afford to parents 
and others the best opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of the teacher's duties and labors. 

One or more members of the committee of arrangements, 
should seat themselves always near to the door of entrance, 
to conduct occasional visitors to proper places assigned to 
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them, that snch persons may not be embarrassed by beio^ 
left ignorant where to sit, and thereby cause confnsion by 
mingling, perhaps, with the classes of the institnte. 

Obligations of Visitors. — It is important, however, that all 
visitors shonld understand, that the institute is a school^ and 
should not be disturbed in the midst of lessons. Yisitors 
can always leave the lecture-room at the end of every 
exercise, without causing disturbance. So, also, they can 
enter at the commencement of the forenoon, afternoon, or 
evening session, or even at any of the recess^imes. It is 
not desirable, however, to have children present. They 
become restless, noisy, and troublesome, amidst lectures and 
exercises adapted to adults. The writer has seen some 
sessions of institutes rendered, in this way^ scenes of utter 
confusion. 

The procuring of a Hail^ ^c. — On the committee . of 
arrangements devolve all the requisite preparation, as to 
securing a proper hall for lectures, a meeting>house for public 
lectures in the eveningj^M" the lighting and ventilating of these, 
so that there may be no obstruction to- the lectures and 
exercises, from want of due light and good air, — an atmos- 
phere free from undue warmth and from cold, — fresh and 
pure, so as to keep up the vigor and animation of both 
teachers and ta[ught. Experience has distinctly and repeat- 
edly shown, that due attention to these poifts^ enables a class 
of nearly two hundred members, attending to intellectual 
subjects, for nearly nine hours a day, and for nearly a fortnight, 
in succession, to leave off in perfect health, and with increased 
rather than impaired animation. Varied exercise, frequent 
intermissions, and pure air, make such a session of an institute 

* A minor detail of duty devolving on the committee of arrange- 
ments, is, the providing of all requisites for teaching and lecturing, 
Buch as & black-board, chalk, a pointing rod, and a wiping brush for 
the board. 
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deem more lik^ a long delightfal holiday, than a season of 
hard work. Such is the frequent testimony both of the 
instractors and the members of classes. 

Excursions. — The committee ^f arrangements hare charge^ 
likewise, of a customary act of attention, as regards the 
occupation of the class members generally, on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. These half days it is desirable to , 
have assigned to botanical, or, if practicable, geological 
excursions, — with the aid of those of the instructors who 
take an interest in such branches^ or, at all events, as seasons 
for entire remission of study> in the form of in-door lessonS) 
end for free enjoyment of the beauty and freshness of nature. 
A walk of this description, not so distant as to fatigpie, to 
undue extent, is also a pleasant opportunity of social com» 
munication, — ^a thing exceedingly desirable among teachers, 
as an opportunity of relaxation from the continuous pressure 
of a grave employment abounding in cares and anxieties. 
On such occasions^ the committee of reception have a 
peculiar opportunity of dischai^ing one of their special 
duties, of introducing members to one another, — ^as mentioned 
before. The committee of arrangements have it in charge 
to conduct the members of the institute, in, a body, to 
whatever places or objects, in the vicinity, are most attractive 
and inviting, for the contemplation and enjoyment of the 
works of nature or of art^ The latter, in manufacturing 
places, are often of peculiar interest. 

Committee af Publication. 

Thar Duties. — These are, to have, as early as practicable 
in the session, a full list of the officers, instructors, and 
students of the institute prepared, and inserted, immediately, 
in the most convenient local newspaper, or to have a catalogue 
drawn up in pamphlet form, and to have the proper arrange- 
ment made for providing each member with one or more 
copies. The slight expense attending this matter, is defrayed 
Ic 
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hy each member handing to the committee the few cents 
required, according to the number of copies which he wishes 
to take. 

The list now referred to becomes a document of great 
yalue, to the students whose names are thus placed before 
the county or town, whether as candidates for places in the 
employment of teaching, or as persons already engaged in 
the business. It becomes also, a convenient document for 
reference, to school committees desirous of obtaining teachers : 
the list having been carefully preserved so as to specify the 
post-oflSce address of every member. 

On the committee of publication is usually devolved the 
duty of preparing for insertion, in a local newspaper, a brief 
account of the exercises of the institute. 
Committee of Criticism. 

Duties. — The committee of criticism, are expected to report 
daily, at a given time, as mentioned, whatever errors in 
grammar and in pronunciation, or whatever failures in 
propriety, in any respect, they may observe, during the day. 
An the members, in the spirit of mutual benefit, are expected 
to contribute their aid to this committee, by handing to the 
chairman a list of errors, to be read by him, — ^if, in his 
judgment, appropriately noted. 

MONITORS. 
Monitors of time. 

His duty as to promptness — It is the duty of the monitor to 
ring the signal for commencing and for closing all lectures, 
general exercises, and recesses. The monitor of time is 
expected to be perfectly exact, as to the moment for ringing 
his bell, even if it interrupt a lecturer in the middle of a 
sentence, and, after recess, to ring his bell at the entrance 
door, as well as within, to recall the members to their class 
duties. 

To cut off a lecturer, so abruptly, may, to some observers, 
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seem arbitrary. But the law of Time, — to which every 
human being is subjected by his birth " into this breathing 
world " of seasons, days, and hours, and fleeting moments, — 
demands prompt obedience. Disorder otherwise becomes 
inevitable. If a lecture overruns its hours, it cuts off some 
important part of other business, and disturbs the regularity 
of the day. A public body without order, becomes an 
unwieldy mass, and, sometimes, an unruly mob. 

It is part, also, of the duties of the monitor of time to be 
responsible for the promptness and regpilarity of the sexton, 
or other person, who rings the public bell, at the proper times 
for assembling, at the hours of forenoon, afternoon, and 
evening sessions. A convenient rule of institute meetings, 
is, tjiat the public bell should be rung for five minutes, 
commencing at a quarter before the hour assigned, and then 
tolled for five minutes ; as the members of the institute are 
all supposed to be in their places by five minutes before the 
given hour, so as to be ready to commence the exercises. at 
the exact time. 

An institute fails, so far, of its purposes, if it is not, in 
perfect punctuality, as in all other respects, a model school,--* 
the ideal of the teacher, in his daily routine of duty and 
of progress. The only rule of safety, of order, of tranquility, 
and of efficient mental action, is to arrive at the scene of 
active duty a few minutes before the time of commencing 
work, so as to have business commence at the hour, not after 
it. The teacher who unnecessarily enters the school-room 
five minutes late, is, consciously, in the degrading predicament 
of an operative at a mill, who in similar circumstances, is 
noted and fined for the defalcation, or of a laborer who comes 
late to his work, yet pockets the full payment for an hour's 
labor without staying to make up his deficiency. A teacher's 
habits, are, in this particular, if in no other, the rule of his 
school. 
C2 
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Monitors of Neatness. 

Their duties. — ^Another temporary aid, of indispensable 
service to the business of a teachers' institute, is that oi 
" monitors of neatness." The duties of this office are per- 
formed by two members,— one from each sex; the lady 
prescribing, and the gentleman executing. An institute 
being a model school, in every particular, cannot dispense 
with attention to the humble duties of sweeping and dusting, 
avoiding litter, ink-spilling, marking improperly, scribbling, 
cutting, and all the other members of that numerous family 
of annoying habits which sometimes take up their abode in 
our school-rooms, and may even need exorcising from the 
person and habits of the teacher. A teacher who chews, or 
smokes, or takes snuff, corrupts the habits of his pupils, and 
inures them to certain repulsive acts, about which it is not 
agreeable either to speak or to write. The members of an 
institute, moreover, are responsible for the good and cleanly 
condition in which they Ipave the hall with the use of which 
they have been favored. The rule of a model school, is, 
evidently, absolute cleanliness, and perfect neatness, an utter 
absence of litter on the desks and the floor, and of accumu- 
lations of dust or mud from the feet. A volunteer local 
committee for a thorough previous scrubbing and sweeping, 
and, if necessary, white-washing or coloring of the lecture- 
room, would sometimes aid very much the comfort and 
respectability of the sessions of teachers' institutes. 

Duties of tJie male monitor of neatness. — On the gentleman 
who is monitor of neatness, devolves the duty of seeing to 
the laws of cleanliness being duly enforced, and noting and 
reporting to the presiding officer any violation of them ; so 
that a seasonable suggestion may be made by him, on the 
subject. The monitor of neatness is expected to see that 
the committee of arrangements furnish the requisite means 
of cleanliness, in the form pf scrapers, foot^mats, and dustings 
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cloths, and to have prorided, in the vestibule, or in the cloak 
rooms, for each sex, several -whisks and shoe-bmshes, a 
looking-glass, water, and other requisite conveniences for 
washing and drinking.'^' It is his duty, also, to hire or 
engage a proper person to attend to the immediate labor of 
sweeping and dusting, and of fire-making, when necessary. 
Whatever expense is thus incurred, is, of course, defrayed by 
the institute. The members of an institute sometimes, 
however, prefer, as pupils of a model school, to assume, in 
turn, the labors just mentioned ; the more active exertion of 
sweeping, devolving on the male members, and the lighter 
one of dusting, on the females, — all under the control of 
the monitors. 

Duties of the monUress of neatness. — The lady who is moni- 
tress in the department of neatness, is expected to call on 
the active services of as many of the gentlemen as may be 
requisite to adorn, under her direction, the walls and columns 
of the lecture-room, with wreaths of evergreen, or other 
accessible plants. She calls, also, on the ladies, at her 
discretion, to lend her their assistance in furnishing bouquets 
of flowers, for the desk of the lecturers, and other situations 
where their beauty and fragrance may be enjoyed by all, — 
not appropriated by individuals, or liable to be torn to pieces, 
dropped, and, ere long, trampled on,— giving offence rather 
than pleasure to the eye. 

Some readers may deem the preceding arrangement 
superfluous. We plead, again, that the institute is a model 
school, that it is to exemplify, largely, the attractions and 
the pleasures of education, and the pure and delightfttl 

* A due attention to these items, facilitates the punctuality, and 
the comfort of indiyidaals, and the regularity and order of the 
institute. It suggests, also, a yaluahle lesson to teachers, in regard 
to the appropriate regulation of their own schools. Out of order 
and neatness spring all other good habits. 
C3 
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enjoyments of innocent and liallowed hearts : and that it is 
a sacred duty of teachers to cherish, in themselves and their 
pupils, a love for the beauty which God has spread over all 
his works, but concentrated, as it were, in these silent yet 
most eloquent testimonials of his love. 

The writer visited, but a few days before penning these 
pages, a remote summer school, by the wayside, on the 
border of a tract of forest land, and distant over a quarter 
of a mile from . any dwelling. There he found an able, 
intelligent, and affectionate teacher, with her little group of 
happy, neat, and orderly pupils around her, and the walls of 
the room beautifully festooned and garlanded with evergreen, 
while, on the teacher^s desk, lay the offering of flowers, — 
those speaking tributes of the juvenile heart. The place 
seemed a spot consecrated to intelligence and taste, to 
innocence, peace, and love.=^ 

CLASS INSTEUCTOKS. 

Nuvuher of doss instructors. — The following considerations 
should have full weight, in relation to the number of instruc- 
tors, which it is desirable to have engaged in conducting the 
business of a teachers' institute. 

1. No man is equally well qualified to teach in all depart* 
ments of education. Every man's mentaL constitution, 
habits, and preferences, lead him to excel in one branch, 
more than in another. In that branch only, can he teach so 

*The progress both of teachers and pupils, in our common schools 
as regards matters of propriety, neatness, and taste, in all that con * 
cerns arrangement, within doors and without, is, within the last few 
years, one of the most decided and cheering evidences that the 
better influences of education are becoming generally prevalent. 
In this respect, the fidelity of the teacher, and the attentive habits 
of the pupils, correspond, in a very pleasing manner, with the ^ 
tasteful style of architecture in which many of ourschoolhonsesare 
■row built. 
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well as to be a model to others. Perfection, or an approach 
to it, is the only standard with which an institute should be 
satisfied. It is not ordinary and common-place teaching, in 
the way of mere routine, that ought to be exemplified on 
such occasions. The instruction given at institutes, should 
be so superior as to inspire the taught with fresh interest in 
every subject, and renewed zeal to communicate its principles 
and its benefits to other minds. 

2. One man cannot accomplish much in the way of 
practical training and drilling. His classes may sit, and 
listen patiently to his lectures and statements, and may 
obtain opportunity for occasional brief exercises. But this 
is not model teaching, — such as an institute should exhibit. 
True teaching works up, promptly and thoroughly, all the 
materials thrown out in the forms of theory and system. 
But this can never be done, to any beneficial extent, with 
only the action of one instructor. The proper course for an 
institute is, evidently, to employ as large a number of 
teachers as there are prominent branches to be taught. Or, 
if this aid is too expensive, to assign as few branches as 
practicable to one person^s charge. The students of an 
institute may thus be subdivided into manageable numbers, 
for personal exercises to be practised by every member, — an 
arrangement which makes a course of instruction at an 
institute of immense value, comparatively, to every individ- 
ual who attends its session. 

3. A fresh impulse is given to application, by the interest 
attached to th'e associations connecting every subject with a 
special instructor. The attention of all the classes is thus 
easily and pleasingly kept up, and the amount of effort put 
forth on both sides, — on that of the teacher not less than the 

•taught,— is vastly increased without exhaustion or fatigue. 
A week or a fortnight's session of an institute so conducted, 
becomes more like a pleasant recreation time, than a period 
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of strennons exertion or irksome endurance. The continued* 
teachings of the same individnal become nnaroidably more 
like daily tasks : his spirits, and those of his classes, begin, 
ere long, to flag ; and the mind, in both parties, becomes dull 
and inefficient. The amonnt of work accomplished, nnder 
such circumstances, is, necessarily very slight; and one great 
end of an institute session, — the infusing of a fiesh interest 
into the daily business of schools, — is, to a great extent, 
lost. 

4. The employment of an adequate number of teachers at 
an institute, serves, also, to place such opportunities or* 
professional improvement on their proper footing. Institutes 
are, in efibct, professional seminaries of a high order; and 
their number of instructors should indicate this fact, both to 
the members of the profession, and to the surrounding com- 
munity. They oaght, in this, as in other things, to command 
the respect of all who have any interest at stake in the great 
cause of education. Economy, in such cases, is parsimony, 
and self-inflicted privation, where liberality should be 
cherished as the true policy, and the genuine assurance of~ 
profit. Cheapness should be the last recommendation of an 
institute. The compensation to instructors should always 
be such as to command the highest talent in every branch of 
the teacher's profession. Institutes should in this, as well as 
other things, take their true place, as seminaries of the 
highest order, and entitled to all respect. 

5. A liberal provision for instruction enables an institute- 
to draw, with equal propriety and good effect, on all the- 
teachers, or candidates for the office of teaching, widiin the> 
fimits of a county or other extensive region. Large and folK 
classes, if; adequately provided with instruction, are always>- 
more successful than limited ones. A full school, if welE* 
classified, is always the most prosperous. There is life andl 
Impulse in numbers ; and it is a fact fkmiliar to all whaikaTe» 
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liad opportiutity of observing, that the maxim holds as true 
in schools for teachers as in any others. 

6. It is exceedingly desirable that institute sessions should 
1)0 held as near as possible to the time for opening schools 
for the season, whether winter or spring. Teachers thus 
6nter fresh upon their work, with all the aid arising from the 
new impulse just received at the institute. But if the 
institutes of a county, or of a given portion of a state, are 
conducted successively, by one person, this advantage must 
be lost, in some instances ; as the time occupied in holding 
one session after another, in different places, must either 

' extend far beyond the proper period for the opening of schools, 
or precede it, at such a distance of time as to render the 
benefit small, in comparison; since much must, in that 
case, have faded from the memory of those who|^ere taught, 
ere it could be reduced to practice, in their schools. 

7. The uniform experience, as regards the number of 
instructors employed at the sessions of teachers' institutes, 
testifies, in cases in which the experiment has been made, 
that the benefit derived from such opportunities is propor- 
tioned to the number of persons employed to communicate 
instruction. 

But it would seem unnecessary to enlarge on this topic. 
The subject spea]ss for itself. The work of a large estab- 
lishment of any description,— whether farm, factory, or 
school, — ^is always best attended to where there is a sufficient 
/ number of persons employed to superintend all departments j 
' and the division of labor does quite as much at a teachers' 
rinstitnte as anywhere else.* 

''The argument drawn from economy of expenditure, in favor of 

» emplyoing but one or very few instructors at an institute, isnit- 

< donbtedly entitled to due weight. But, fortunately, this consideration 

iias seldom been found a deoisive'oBe. ISo difficulty, has, as yet 

^'iteen experieneed bi raising, even in oomparatively remote agricHl- 
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The number of branches of education usually taught, even 
in our district schools, furnishes additional evidence, that, at 
an institute, there ought always to be several instructors 
employed to conduct its exercises. There ought to be, if 
practicable, a separate instructor for each of the following 
branches: Ist* arithmetic, and the other branches of mathe- 
matics; 2d, reading, spelling, and grammar, or whatever 
regards the use of our own language; 3d, geography and 
history ; 4th, penmanship ; 5th, music ; and it has been found 
advantageous, on account of the extent of time required for 
drilling exercises, in the department of reading, to detach it 
from die others mentioned xmder the 2d head. Three or 
four instructors may sometimes, but rarely, be found qualified 
to embrace all these subjects. Two instructors may manage, 
by cuttin^ff several branches—to the great disadvantage 
of the institute, and the diminution of its claims to useftd- 
ness. But one instructor must obviously sacrifice much to 
necessity. 

Preparaium f&r the duties of lecturing and teaching. — ^It is a 
matter of great moment to the success and personal comfort 
of a class instructor, that, as soon as may be, after accepting 
the invitation of the institute, he should commence his 
preparation for the business of lecturing and teaching. Of 
such preparation, his first and most important step is to be 
eareftilly attentive to due selection and condensation, so as 
to embrace all the important features of his subject, in just 
proportion. Otherwise, he will come to the work before him,, 
unprepared to accomplish the arduous but all important task 
of laying before his classes an adequate and instructive view 
of his subject, such as ought to be given, in turn, to their 

tnral districts, the few hundred dollars required to defhty $n 
reasonable charges -attending the holding of an Institate. Long 
may the spirit indicated by this fact mark the history of education 
thronehont the Union, as it now does in 27ew England. 
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pupils, bj the members of the institute classes, during the 
customary session of a winter or a summer school. From 
five to ten lectures, are, at the utmost, all that one instructor 
can give at one institute session, when each lecture is followed 
by, or interspersed with, practical class exercises, to exemplify 
model teaching. Within so narrow limits it is necessary to 
condense all the instruction to be given on any one subject. 
An extensive and minute survey of subjects, is, in such 
cases, utterly impracticable ; and the attempt to accomplish 
it, must end in mutual disappointment to instructors and 
members of classes. 

No subject, however, should be marred by a deficient and 
imperfect outline, which omits anything important to good 
teaching in the branch presented to the attention of the 
institute. The class instructor must, in his selection of 
topics, be guided by the actual wants of schools, more than 
the ideal symmetry and completeness of his theoretic view 
of a subject. Attention, however, is also due to the claims 
of subjects themselves upon the mind; and the ideal of 
instruction, at institute meetings, is the union of an adequate 
outline of a subject, with the requisite course of exercises to 
discipline the mind on its most important parts, so as to 
exemplify the proper mode of teaching it. 

AUemation of lectures and practical exercises. —-The proper 
management of an institute session, gives to the class 
instructors, a partial facDity for combining, in their endeavors 
to teach, the benefits of thorough practical training with 
those of systematic study. Every instructor is required to 
conform to the general regulation of (1st,) giving an 
abridged expository lecture^ in which he may preserve the 
unity of his subject, and the continuity of thought upon it^ 
and yet, as has been mentioned, throw out occasional 
questions for simultaneous or individual answers, or introduce 
a few brief simultaneous exercises, so as to sustain a close 
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and earnest attention. He is expected, also, (2d,) to follow 
such a lecture with a thorough course of practical exercises, 
performed simultaneously, hy the division, or individually, hy 
the memhers, as may he requisite, and exemplifying to them 
how they should instruct their own future pupils. These 
exercises, whether simultaneous or individual, serve, likewise, 
the purpose of inculcating or reviewing the most important 
parts of the suhject assigned to the instructor, and thus 
enahle the memhers of the class to go to the work of 
instructing their respective schools, with minds fresh from 
the revision of their own attainments, and ready to commu- 
nicate their knowledge. 

Necessity of dwelling on Elements. — ^If the writer of the 
present pamphlet may he permitted to drop a suggestion 
here, to others, which is forced upon his own mind, hy some- 
what extensive experience in the duties of instruction at 
institute meetings, — it would he this, that, notwithstanding 
the comparative intelligence of our present race of teachers, 
there is nothing which they generally need so much as 
thorough review of the simplest elements of subjects, and 
thorough drilling in the true modes of teaching these 
elements. Let us come frankly up to the question; and, 
while we answer it, not without deep regret, let us answer it 
candidly: What is the prevalent deficiency in American 
education, — from the primary school upward? It is the 
want of a thorough knowledge of dements. We have, amidst 
our many expert and accomplished teachers of common 
schools, thousands, also, of young men and women following 
the business of teaching, who cannot spell with accuracy, 
who cannot give the elementary sounds of our language 
correctly, who cannot even put it in the power of their pupils 
to distinguish between the name and the sound of a letter, 
who pronounce the words of their vernacular tongue, in a 
rery slpvenly and imperfect style, who do not write a good 
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hand, who cannot enter into the peculiar merits of tho 
processes of mental arithmetic, who violate the rules of 
grammar, daily and hourly, in the presence of their pupils, 
who have no adequate knowledge of the very rudiments of 
geography, who have not even read one good history of their 
own country, or of any other. 

This testimony the writer feels compelled to give, as a 
needed hint to his fellow-lahorers preparing, for the first 
time, to give a course of lectures and instruction at an 
institute session. Such instruction should he strictly elemen- 
tary, if it is to he of any real use. The present race of 
teachers in our primary and common schools, are not to he 
blamed for deficient knowledge of elements. They were, 
mostly, themselves trained on the pernicious plan o^ skipping, 
crowding, and hurrying, which is so characteristic of our 
national modes of progress. 

Selection of class instructors. — The persons who are most ■ 
thoroughly prepared for the office of instruction at institute 
meetings, are those teachers of academies and private 
schools, or of high schools, who have themselves taught in 
common schools, although the last-mentioned qualification 
is not indispensable to success; as the training of the 
youngest classes in academies, may have been a sufficient 
school for the instructor's own mind and habits, in the busi- 
ness of actual teaching. 

Style of lectures. — The instructor, as. a model teacher and 
lecturer, should, of course, use his best endeavors to make 
his subject as interesting and attractive as may be in his 
power. The more plain and simple his modes of expression 
are, the clearer will be his hearers' view of his subject. 
Nothing can be more out of place than florid rhetoric in a 
lecture designedtto aid the practical business of teaching. 
Nor can anything be a more notable failure, on such an 
occasion, than a style so abstract, and a manner so dull or 
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cold, as to fail of kindling the mind to earnest attention and 
strenuous application. The instructor must have the power 
of unconsciously exemplifying that indispensable trait of a 
mind " apt to teach," — the habit of throwing himself wholly 
into his subject, and holding, with an inevitable grasp, the 
minds of those who listen to his teaching. Thus only can 
he exemplify or communicate, true instruction. To be 
concise, plain, and direct in expression, as well as clear in 
thought, is indispensable to a lecturer at an institute. 

Manner of lecturing. — An instructor lecturing to classes at 
an institute, will be successful in the degree to which he 
avoids drawing too long upon his audience for an unbroken 
and continuous attention. The mind resembles the body in 
its vital actions: our respiration is not an uninterrupted 
inspiration or expiration, — it consists of a due alternation; 
the circulation of the blood is not one ever-gushing stream, — 
it is a series of pulsations and remissions. It is, in some 
parts of a lecture, important, unquestionably, to make com- 
paratively long-continued draughts on the hearer's power of 
attention. But the instructor at an institute is bound to 
remember that he is giving, in his very lecture, a model of 
instruction for children, who have not the power of long- 
sustained mental action, — whose mental acts are swift and 
brief, by nature, and cannot be safely protracted or repeated 
beyond a comparatively limited extent. He will often, 
therefore, awaken attention anew, by interrupting his didactic 
train of thought, and proposing questions to be answered by 
one or all of his audience j he will resort, as often as he can, 
to visible illustrations, to the use of the black-board, to the 
introduction of examples and exercises for simultaneous 
practice, and, occasionally, to an anecdote of personal expe- 
rience or observation. His aim, in a word^will be to throw 
all possible interest into his lecture, yet to leave his class 
fresh in mind and feeling, at the close. 
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Means of securing attention. — He is a model teacher, also, in 
other respects. He will see to it that, during his lecture, 
there is no obvious inattention indicated by looking around, 
or lolling, or whispering : the institute, being a model school, 
may demand of the instructor, on some occasions, a sacrifice 
of his own personal feelings, in insisting on perfect order and 
silence, and earnest attention to his subject. It may become 
necessary for him, in some instances, to suspend his lecture 
till order is restored, or, if need be, to appeal to the presiding 
officer for the maintenance of order. The desire to commu- 
nicate, is, in the case of some individuals so irresistible as to 
impel them to break through the restraints of decorum, in 
the house of God itself. An institute session, therefore, 
cannot be reasonably expected to be always free from such 
violations of propriety and order. The institute, however, 
is always to be a model of mild but strict management ; and 
the instructor, whether paid or not, has been engaged there 
to do an appointed work which he cannot afford to forego, 
in pliant or tame accommodation to disorderly wills and 
ill-regulated habits. He will insist on the rules of good 
manners being observed to him personally, — and remind the 
members of his classes that they, too, ought to train their 
pupils to it, — " Look to the person who speaks to you f and 
he, himself, will not neglect its counterpart, — " Look to the 
persons whom you address." A wandering or a vacant look 
disables many a learned man from becoming a competent 
teacher, because he does not use the natural means of 
attracting and securing attention, — the habit of communi- 
cating, " eye to eye." 

Answers to the lecturer's questions. — The instructor, as a 
model teacher, will farther see to it that, when he asks a 
question it is, — if practicable, — promptly and distinctly 
answered, whether the question is put to the whole class or 
to an individual. He will make it a point to keep his list of 
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numbers and names by him, so as to call ont distinctljjr Bit 
individaal, when he wishes. He will see to it, also, that the 
person rises, when named, or when his or her number is 
announced. It is always the best practice, on such occasional 
however, to mention both the number and the name of class 
members who are called up to ansi^er or recite^ This is an 
act of respect due to the members individually^ and an intro- 
duction of them, personally, to all the other members. The 
instructor will not suffer false diffidence to interfere with 
right rules for the general good, or allow individuals to shrink 
from actual duty. The principle of a model school forbids 
all such defalcation, under whatever plea. 

The instructor, like any other teacher, has the control of 
his class, during his teaching hour, and ought to hold the 
reins of government in his hand, though with the skilful and 
gentle guidance, which " leads the elephant by a hair." In 
this, as in his teaching, he is called to be an example of 
well-doingt 

Division or Class Exercises, 

Aid in anstvering questions. — The class instructor, while he 
will properly insist on answers being given, whether sitnulta- 
neously or individually, to all his questions, will, of course, 
know how to spare the embarassment of individuals, and to 
aid them in extricating themselves from perplexity in 
attempting the unwonted task of giving expression to thought 
in the presence of an audience. How to remodel^ when 
necessary, the form of an extemporaneous question^ and to 
place the idea fairly^ though not too fully, before the mind, is 
a lesson which an institute class should occasionally learn 
from the management of their instructor. There is a time 
for leading questions, as well as one for searching questions 5 
and this fact should be distinctly recognized in the instructor's 
practice. 

When temporary confusion and hesitation have rendered 
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At! answer indistinct, or partially incorrect, it is the instructor** 
daty to ask for a repetition of it, as one of the indispensable 
features of model teaching, with a view to the influence d 
mental training, on accuracy of hahit in thought and expres* 
sion. Education, in fact, so far as it is restricted to 
intellectual processes, i»little else than a series of methods 
for communicating the power of seeing clearly, in the raind» 
whether intuitively or reflectively, and of expressing clearly 
what is thus seen. Practice and repetition^ are here, as 
elsewhere, the law of progress* 

CLASS MEMBEBS. 

Their Duties. 

The duties of persons who become class members of an 
institute, with a view to become better prepared for the office 
of instruction, as a profession,* are, in all respect, similar to 
those which devolve on the pupils or students of any other 
school or institution. The members of claitses are required 
to exemplify, as members of a model school, all school 
virtues, and to avoid all school faults, — ^to exhibit perfect 
punctuality and unfailing regularity of attendance, to main- 
tain strict decorum, perfect order, and uninterrupted attention* 

Punctuality and regularity of attendance. — The teacher who 
has not sufficient self-control to be uniformly punctual, can 

*A mistake has somefimes been made, by admitting as olass 
members, or students, of an Institute^ persona not oeoupied in the 
business of teaching, or intending to be engaged in it. Individuals 
have thus, unconsciously, intruded on the exercises of a strictly 
professional school, the fUnds of which were specifically assigned to 
the advancement of education, by the instruction of teachers. 
Tisitors are always welcome at the sensions of an institute ; and their 
presence is highly desirablCi But the ease is altered when they 
b^oome students, and take up the time and attention due to others, 
1|y the very terms in which the pecuniary means of an inttitnte ai« 
eofifyrredf whether by the bounty of a state or of a coosty. 
ID 
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bare little inflaence in creating the habit of perfect pnncta- 
ality in pupils ; and the class member of an institate who is 
not ashamed to fail in this point of daily duty, proclaims an 
indifference to what, in the business world, is considered a 
moral defalcation ; and, — what is of deeper moment, — to the 
ordination of the Author of time himself, — whose laws are 
such that the movement of worlds may be calculated, through 
successive ages, with a precision ^tending to moments, and 
who has meted out for duty, to every human being, every 
particle of sand in the hour-glass of time. 

Underiating and reg^ar attendance is not less important, 
in the members of classes at an institute, than perfect punc- 
tuality. The institute, as a model school,* prescribes to its 
students the subjects to which they are to attend. It permits 
no selection of branches, or of hours of attendance. The 
students at an institute are not always the best judges of 
what branches they need to pursue. An individual may not 
be aware that a given subject, or a given portion of one, is 
3Eiot perfectly understood, or that the mode of teaching i(. is 
vot perfectly known, in detail. An absence from a given 
lecture or es^ercise, may leave a future flaw in the knowledge 
or skill of an individual, as regards the office of instruction. 
Nor can the frequent review of elements ever be an uninter- 
esting task to a mind possessed of a genuine love of knowl- 
edge. A single remark from a lecturer, or a single answer 
from a student, may be worth untold sums, for the better 
discharge of daily duties among juvenile classes in the scheol- 
]X>om. 

A broken and irreguloj attendance is utterly incompatible 
with the idea of a weU-]:egnlated school ; and in this, as in 
Ather respects, the institate claims to be a model. The 
practice of oecasional attendance, is felt to be one chief 
kindrance to the successful operation of our common-school 
Ijystem of education. The te^cSier, in the daily business of 
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the sdhool-room, feels deeply the bitter task of attetoptiiig to 
instruct classes in which there are pupils who are occasionally 
•detained from school, and whose want of knowledge, in the 
3>arts of subjects taught during their absence, catises either 
irksome toil and loss of time, in the extra teaching required 
'to bring up their deficiencies, or the yet more irksome labor 
•of dragging them on along with the class on which they hang 
■as dead weight. The class instructor of an institute,, id, 
sometimes, in this very predicament, when the obligation to 
Tegular attendance is not duly felt by the members. 

Partial attendance, moreover, is unjust to the feelings or, 
tit all events, to the office of class instructors. The board of 
-direction, by which the institute is governed, prescribes 
subjects and lecturers such as seem best suited to meet the 
actual wants of schools. To the board belong the duties of 
"decision and selection. Individuals may have less need of 
instruction and aid in some branches than in others. But 
the regular attendance of all, at all the lectures, and their 
pacticipation in all the exercises, enable the directors to feel 
assured, that the work, most important for the improvement 
•of schools, has been done by all. Nor is there any other 
•satisfactory way in which this all-important end can be 
attained. The nature and purposes of institutes, render it 
indispensable to their success, that no student should be 
allowed the liberty of selecting certain branches, to the 
•exclusion of others, during the course of instruction. 

It is but a slight evil, in comparison with the benefit of 
most, that some members of an institute class should occa- 
sionally review what is familiar to them. But, in reality, 
every class instructor usually throws a degree of novelty and 
fresh interest around his subject, by the peculiar light in 
which he presents its details ; and non-attendance, while it is 
a manifest, or at least, an apparent neglect and slighting of 
labors contributed to the common good, may be the occasion 
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of the loss of invfllaable suggestions for the giiidaiice of 
teachers in the duties of their office. ' 

Ill-health is, sometimes, a plea for occasional absence from 
a lecture or an exercise, at an institute. But persons who 
have not sufficient health to attend, regularly, an institute 
session throughout, have not such Jiealth as to justify their 
becoming teachers. Occasional illness, is, of course, to be 
expected in any occupation; and from such interruptionSi 
the attendance at an institute cannot be exempted. 

Uniform attention to instruction and exercises. — Considenu 
tions of great moment, in regard to individual and profes- 
sional habit, unite, as in the relations already discussed, to 
requu*e of the members of institute classes, a close and sus- 
tained attention to all forms of instruction and exercise, 
during every session and every hour. Teachers are, on these 
occasions, required, as students of the institute, but to do 
what they daily demand of their own pupils. The case 
speaks for itself. Without attention, on the part of students, 
the best school in the world is naught. Institute mcetjpgs 
are of service on condition, only, of close attention and 
thorough application, on the part of the class members. It 
is the duty of the latter, therefore, to abstain from every act 
which tends to make attention wander, and, as students of a 
model school, to fix their minds, with all earnestness, on the 
robjects and the work before them. That bane of schools, 
whispering, must be shunned, as the snake in the grass under 
our feet. Writing for the purpose of communication, is, if 
possible, a worse form of mental dissipation and injury. Tho 
only rule of safety, for attention, is, the eye to the speaker, 
so long as he speaks, or to the illustrations which he shows 
on the black-board or the map. The wandering eye soon 
finds wandering work for the mind. 

In these and similar remarks, the writer ha«, of eourse, in 
▼iew the younger and less disciplined toindu unosg the 



WBtftbcn of institutes^ ToBtich these hints are not viifre- 
^ttcntly of zndispenBabk necessity. Too many of onr yxmih 
who haye not ret felt the weight of professional respoB- 
aifoility, are, at first, disposed to regard an institute tneeting 
as a social resort, quite as mach as a school, and come with 
the expectation of being amused quite as muc^ as instmcteiiL 
With all, however, who hare the eai^estness of diBracter 
requisite for the office of instruction, the aspect of matten 
•Qoa changes ; and the prevailing dsaracteristic of faistitnta 
meetings, is, in nearly all cases, a close attention, and strent 
moos application, to all duties deyoWuig on the membecs* 

A wakeful regard is due, likewise, from all the nyemhen 
of an institute, to all duties of routine, including attentir^ 
iftstening to all annouubeteents from the chais-, a prompt, 
r«9ponsive heed to the sound of the bell, whether ea the sig* 
aal for returning to occupation, after recesa, or piaasing from 
doe duty to another. The habit, on the part of class miN/^ 
ters, of promptly answering all questions proposed by ckut 
'As^netors, whether in their leotaufes or in the practical 
exercises, and the uniform practice of joining in fdl BimultaK 
aeous exercises, are of the Utmost m^otnent to the flueoess of 
•very institute. No institute can iadmit any silent or "«keti» 
il^ " pajrtaer k its eonoerns. lis beosfits, and, ttafefore, Ito 
iaqt]Mltion8,4refor«U. IEtiB»in(hkff«|>aflt,tHUgrMpiiMoatt» 
lod {Mr&otly desmeralio. 

Tho i^fecediQg auggMtion rdbxB lo lihe 40# iodlTttiaSb 
who, although they hiwe entered their faasaes, as class imea»> 
bers, at the opening ef an institute, may aOmethnesiheiMi&d 
(fl&iqg, throagh ilkattentioii^er igiiorAftCA, >the place «f apeo* 
tators and audience, br, rather, of icUe looiEeRK>n. tA^good 
fohool is known by nothing more distinctly than the imma* 
ilate and unifonn atteotiolL and earsast a^apHcatldn of tha 
pupils to their work; ftnd an institateonght totbej 
Aore than what we textU'iaeM^ikf^discihoQl. 
I>3 
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Deportment.'-The success of teachers' institates is not to 
be measured by the progress of the members, in professional 
acquisitions merely. The permanence and prosperity of the 
institution itself, as an inyaluable aid to the elevation of the 
teacher's profession, in public opinion, is dependent, to a 
great extent, on the impressions produced by the apparent 
character and immediate effects of institute sessions, on the 
members themselyes, and on the community in which they 
are held. The consequences, in some instances, of obyious 
inattention to duty, of whispering and communicating, 
during lectures and exercises, of levity and indecorum at 
recess-times, have been extremely prejudicial to the repu- 
tation of institutes, as model schools. 

The vast majority, it is true, of the members of institute 
classes, are experienced teachers, more likely to suffer from 
the depressing effects of professional formality and dullness, 
than from opposite causes. But the numerous attendance, 
at institute sessions, of young persons fresh frt>m the position 
of students just emancipated from the daily restraints of 
pupilage, lays every institute meeting more or less open to 
interruptions arising from the unintentional but serious evils 
of inadvertency and volatility. The novelty and excitement 
of the scene, throw some minds entirely off their guard ; and 
the individuals who expect to require and maintain perfect 
order and decorum in their own schools, may, sometimes, be 
found themselves at &ult, in one form or other, during the 
exercises of the institute. Too much attention cannot be 
bestowed on the duty of self-control and self-restraint, by the 
members of a professional school in which all are justly 
expected to exemplify the habits which they desire to form 
in others. One rule, simple and brief, and easy.of application, 
universally, to the deportment of members of an institute, is, 
Iiet every thing be done as by the pupil of a model school,-* 
A model school, not in name, merely, bnt in reality. 
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A roYlng eye, a fluctuating attention, a restless or a loung- 
ing body, careless and noisy movements, are all utterly 
incompatible with stndions and earnest application, and even 
with the possibility of mental benefit, during a lecture or an 
exercise. But the fault of whispering, or of scribbling a 
<?ommunication, at such times, is not only a dereliction of 
duty and propriety, but an apparent personal disrespect to 
an instructor. The aspect of such things makes, unavoidably, 
a. deep impression on the observers, and proves detrimental 
to the interests of an institute. 

Social communication between the members of institutes. — ^Free, 
social, and cheerful communication between the members of 
institute classes, at their recesses from application, is not 
only appropriate, but exceedingly desirable, as an important 
means of promoting the design of such associations, by cul- 
tivating, in all, a friendly interest in one another, as members 
of a common profession, dependent, for no small share of its 
success, on the benevolent spirit of mutual interest and 
active cooperation. Such intercourse is the best foundation 
for the existence and prosperity of town ajid other local 
associations for profeFsional communication and individual 
benefit. Personal and friendly intimacy between teachers, is, 
in importance and value to the cause of education, next to 
that which should be cherished between teachers and p^nts. 
It tends, more than any thing else, to make common cause 
of the great work ot early culture, as one ol the vital inter-^ 
ests of society. 

It is, accordingly, one of the first duties of the committee 
of reception, to see that every convenient opportunity , be < 
improved for introducing the members of the institute to 
each other, by making the requisite inquiries for that purpose.^ 
This remark applies to the proper introduction of all the 
members of an institute to each other, bat, especially, to the 
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case of members who are about to enter on professional 
employment in the same vicinity. 

The way is thas opened for subsequent communication in. 
yisiting, occasionally, one another's schools, — a practice 
which, even in one season, does more to promote the pros- 
perity of schools, than any other step recently taken for the 
advancement of education; and one which parents and 
committees are, on due experiment, foand ready to favor, by 
granting the occasional half-holiday required for the purpose. 
In many instances, indeed, a whole day is expressly assigned,, 
once a month, for such visits; and not a few parents and 
committees have provided their teachers with facilities of 
conveyance, to a distance or in weather requiring such aid. 
Every teacher in a town thus becomes, in turn, an instructor 
of his fellow-teachers, by his success in one, or, perhaps,, 
many of those little things which make up the sum of good 
school-keeping and effective teaching : since every individual,, 
in this, not less than in other professions, has his peculiar 
points of excellence, which his own habits of mind and his 
own experience, have taught him. The attainments of one- 
thus become the common property of all; and a happy 
uniformity of system and method, and a corresponding 
diffusion of benefits, are the general result. But all such, 
effects are dependent on free and friendly communication 
among teachers. Hence the importance, to members indi- 
vidually, of using the opportunity of institute meetings for 
forming personal acquaintance, and cultivating that friendly 
intimacy which conduces to such ends. 

Important as it is, however, that the recesses and spara 
hours of institute sessions should be improved for the pur- 
pose of free communication, and even of social recreation,, 
whether with a view to general and useful objects, or merely 
as a proper relaxation from the tension of mind required udl 
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close and sustained attention to lectures and exercises ; it 
becomes a matter of the utmost moment that hilarity should 
never be suffered to degenerate into undue excitement, and 
that freedom should know its proper restraints of self and 
mutual respect, on the part of all the members of an insti^ 
tute. Inattention or thoughtlessness, in such relations, has 
sometimes led to unfavorable impressions respecting the 
alleged beneiitb of institute meetings, and made them unpop- 
ular in particular places. 

The Influence of institvtes^ 

The impression made by the session of an institute, on ihe 
minds of those in whose vicinity it is held, is a matter to be 
seriously regarded, as affecting not merely the existence and 
prosperity of the institution itself, but, to a great extent, the 
interests of the profession and of society, with reference to 
general opinion regarding the advantages to be derived from 

the INFLUENCE OF INSTITUTES. * 

Establishment of permanent schools for the instrttction of teach- 
ers. — Institutes are properly the pioneers of such schools : 
they are efficient temporary substitutes for such professional 
aids. But it is no slight part of their value, that they create 
a demand for higher and more durable benefits than they can 
themselves afford. The conclusions generally drawn, there- 
fore, from observing the operations of an institute, must 
exert much influence on the general mind, in relation to the 
probable benefits of a still higher class of professional insti- 
tutions, which arc apparently destined to accomplish incal- 
culable good, not only to teachers, but, through them, to 



• The author cannot omit mentioning, here, a valuable lecture on 
the above and similar topics connected with the subject of teachers' 
institutes, by Mr. C A. Leach of Andover Theological Seminary. 
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eyery family in whaterer quarter of the ITiiion they afe^ 
established. Such seminaries become permanent seci^ties 
for a high standard of general education, and for improve-' 
ments in the art of teaching, of which we are yet in the * 
dawn. 

Whatever, therefore, contributes to the success of teachers'' 
institutes, becomes a matter of the utmost moment to the- 
advancement of the best interests of education, and tells 
jfrith deep effect, on the mental and moral future of society.. 
In this view of his subject, the writer could have wished that 
the imperfect aid which he now offers to the common cause,. 
ha4 been rendered unnecessary by the existence of somethings 
adequate to a purpose so important, and prepared under 
fitting advantages of time and circumstance, rather than 
amid incessant avocations, and at uncertain intervals, secur- 
ed with difficulty from close daily occupation. Having felt 
the need, however, in repeated instances, of such assistance 
as he has now endeavored to fnmish, and yielding to the 
suggestions of friends of education, desirous of obtaining a 
practical guide in their efforts to extend the benefits of 
teachers' institutes ; he has ventured to throw out the pre- 
ceding suggestions, in the hope that, imperfect as they are, 
they may prove conducive to the progress of this new and 
auspicious form of action, which the general desire for im- 
provement in education has assumed. 
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*^* Since the preceding sheets passed through the press, 
a fresh impulse to the progress of teachers* institutes, has 
been given, in the state of Massachusetts, by their introduc- 
tion into cities and populous towns. The peculiarly plastic 
character of this invaluable institution, has never been more 
distinctly shown, than in the remarkable success which has 
followed this new step in its history. 
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